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school used the main room, which housed several classes. The
latter served also as an assembly-hall for the school. Town schools
were often built near the junction of busy streets, where the roar
of traffic and the babel within the room, owing to one teacher
having to make himself heard above the rest, interfered with
the concentration of the pupils and played havoc with the teacher's
voice and nerves. The author has vivid memories of one such
school which abutted immediately on to a main road and tram
route and in which the smell of the nearby gas-works was never
absent. The windows were frequently placed behind the scholars,
and heat was supplied by open fires or stoves, so that those near the
fire were scorched whilst the remainder shivered with cold. Ventila-
tion was achieved by vertical flues assisted by a gas-light burning
in the flue. Lighting was by means of gas and there are still quite
a number of schools being used at the present time in industrial
towns where incandescent gas mantles are employed in lighting.
High galleries were in the fashion and the entrance lobbies contained
hooks for hats and coats, and lavatory basins. The playgrounds
were usually inadequate in size and paved with flagstones or gravel.
The main room was divided by sliding partitions which could be
opened out to convert it into an assembly-hall. These schools were
often double-storey buildings to accommodate boys and girls
separately. One floor communicated with the other by a stone
staircase, and often an iron fire-escape was attached to the outside
of the building.
The London School Board experimented with what was known
as the Prussian model, a large schoolroom with separate classrooms
for each teacher, each accommodating as many as eighty children
under a certificated teacher.1 The next development was the
central-hall type introduced about 1890. Classrooms led ofi from
a central hall and were much smaller and better lit. The open fire
was replaced by central heating, and separate cloakrooms and
lavatories were provided. A later improvement consisted in having
the classrooms on one side of the hall only, which was lighted from
the other side. Separate buildings for infants were erected and
additional rooms provided for handicraft and domestic science
These schools were two- or three-storey structures; boys on one
floor and girls on another, or juniors on one and seniors on the other.
lrThe London School Board was the first to appoint its own school
architects. The development of school buildings in London is illustrated by
plans in the Final Report of the School Board for London, 1904.